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WHO SHALL LIVE FOREVER? 
[Home-Talk by J.H.N., Oct., 1, 1952.] 
HE Community-spirit, is the only spirit 
that hasa right toimmortality. A spirit 
that is free from egotism, and devoted to the 
general god, can not live too long, and can 
not have too much prosperity. But it would 
not answer to let an egotistical, selfish spirit 
grow beyond a certain limit. The animals 
are very useful in a small way, but it would 
not be well to let them grow till they con- 
sumed the food of nations. It would not do 
to let a tree grow till it sucked up all the 
juices of the earth. Mere selfish life that has 
reference only to its own pleasure, must 
necessarily be limited in its growth. It is 
only the Community-spirit, which takes in the 
interests of God and the great whole, that 
has any right to immortality. 

The gospel shows how we may partake of the 
Community-spirit of Christ, which seeks not 
its own, but the good of the whole. And 
when that spirit is established in us by faith 
and the word of God, so that our life becomes 
harmonious with the public interest, then every- 
thing nourishes that life; what we eat and 
drink, and all the good things of this world, 
become nutriment and material of growth to 
that life ; and at the same time, everything that 
We suck into ourselves is turned to an eternal 
use, and becomes profitable to the great whole. 
A person has no right, in the absolute sense, 


to eat or drink on any other basis than that of 
ministering to the universe. What we eat and 
drink belongs to God, and we have no right to 
use it except as we turn it to good account for 
him, and carry out his intention concerning it, 
for universal benefit. 


SPONTANEITY. 
[Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1851.] 

E are seeking perfect liberty in all 
things. That is salvation. We see 
this implied in Christ’s saying, “If ye continue 
in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed ; 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” The almighty power 
of salvation unto perfect freedom, is the result 
of imbibing the truth. Freedom, as every 
one understands, is a state in which we can 
do as we please—a state which Socialists and 
free-thinking philosophers call spontaneity. 
We are free when our actions proceed from 
volitions within ourselves—when we are free 
from outward compression or the direction of 
any external power. A state of complete 
salvation is one in which we have mastered 
all external forces, and attained liberty to act 
from inward impulse. The question is simply 
how to get thisliberty. Iam bent on getting 
it for myself and for all; but it is best for 
me to look well about me and see how to get 

it, and be sure I am taking the right way. 

I see distinctly that merely taking the law 
off from us, whether it is the law of the Bible 
or the law of the land, does not let us into true 
liberty; because, after the law is removed, 
there remains a set of habits that we have 
contracted, and our power of liberty is com- 
pressed as really by bad habits as by the law. 
To be sure, the force of habit is not so strictly 
external; and yet it ts external to our true 
self-hood. The new springing life that should 
have its free choice, is confined by the “‘ dead 
life” that constitutes habit. This is one ele- 
ment that comes in to preclude our freedom, 
after we are liberated from the law. 

Then we must not ignore the fact that we 
are open to spiritual influences; that one 
spirit can come upon another, and exercise 
a controlling influence, depriving the other of 
free will. Socialists and scientific reformers 
are likely to make no account of that; they 
ignore the whole philosophy of Christ in re- 
gard to the influence of spirits, and so do not 
see this very important element of compres- 
sion that precludes spontaneity. A person 
may be free both from law and habit, and yet 
be possessed by a spirit external to himself, 
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speaks of those who are in “the snare of the 
devil, taken captive by him at his will.” This 
spiritual power of compression is a more serious 
obstruction to true liberty than all the laws 
of church and state. 

Itshould be borne in-mind, however, that our 
spontaneity is obstructed only by spirits ezter- 
When the spirit that enters 
into and influences a person, is better and 
purer than himself, and of course interior to 
his spirit, it does not interfere with his liberty ; 
he remains just as free as if he were the only 
being in the universe. It is only when a 
spirit coarser than himself comes upon him, 
that he is bound and led captive. 

We see that the question of our liberty is a 
complicated one ; it is not so simple as those 
make it who think to get liberty by abolishing 
law. To shake ourselves clear of the rules of 
the legalists is one thing, but not the greatest ; 
we must shake ourselves clear of the hold that 
habits and evil spirits have upon us. In order 
to do that, we must have the energizing spirit 
of God; we must receive from him something 
greater than the power of our own free will. 
Our own spontaneity must become a will like 
God’s, or rather the very will of God, so that — 
we can will with almighty energy. With 
such a power we can throw off these ob- 
structing influences, and not without. I 
don’t know how long it will take, but I am 
bent on reaching the state where my free-will, 
in all its exercise, shall be energized by God 
himself, and shall not be obstructed at all by 
habits or diabolical influences. That is the 
heaven of the passions. It is the prize of our 
high calling, and we will press towards it. 


CHRIST VERSUS THE FAMILY. 


T the present time, while marriage and the 
fumily are topics of much thought and argu- 
ment, it may add to the interest of the discussion to 
allow Christ the opportunity to express his mind on 
these home subjects through his reporters, the Evan- 
gelists. At all events, it will do no harm to publish 
occasionally, a little Bible talk, without much com- 
ment. That Christ found in consanguineous house- 
holds, an antagonist to the Kingdom of God, which 
he came to establish in this world, the following 
Scriptures seem undeniably to prove: 


“If any man come to me, and hate not his father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he can not be 
my disciple; and whosoever doth not bear his cross 
and come after me, can not be my disciple.” Luke 14. 
“ Think not that I am come to send peace on earth ; I 
am not come to send peace, but asword: for lam come 
to set 8 man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in- 
law against her mother-in-law: and a man’s foes 
shall be they of his own household: He that loveth 
father or mother more than me, and he that loveth 





that will entirely obstruct his liberty. Paul 
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and he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after 
me is not worthy of me.” Matt.10. “Then one 
said unto him, Behold thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without desiring to speak with thee: But he 
answered and said unto him that told him, who 
is my mother? and who are my brethren? and 
he stretched forth his hand toward his disciples and 
said, Behold my mother, and my brethren! For 
whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is 
in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” Matt.12. Again: “I am come to send 
fire on the earth, and what will I if it be already 
kindled? But I have a baptism to be baptized with; 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplished! 
Suppose ye, that I am come to give peace on earth? I 
tell you, Nay; but rather division: for, from hence- 
forth, there shall be five in one house, divided, three 
against two and two against three. The father shall 
be divided against the son and the son against the 
father ; etc.,” (Luke 12.) 

There is no ambiguity in such language. Division, 
fire, and sword, Christ unequivocally declares were 
elements and forces accompanying bis mission on 
earth, and he as plainly foretold what institution 
was destined first to experience their disintegrating 
and destroying power. G. C. 


THE CHINESE MISSION. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Sunday, March 20, 1870. 

Dear Frienps:—To day I attended morning ser- 
vice at the Third Presbyterian church. The Pastor 
gave a sermon for the benefit of the “ American 
Tract society.” They are now calling for material 
aid; to help them to publish more tracts in the 
Chinese language. He said the Chinese were 
not tied fast to paganism; but would, in case of 
necessity, break up their idols (many of which 
are made of copper) and sell the copper to for- 
eigners. I think he said they were also allowed 
to use it themselves. They are said to be quite 
impressible, and the Tract Society is anxious to avail 
itself of all the help it can obtain to spread the 
gospel among those who come to our country. 

It is a well known fact that the Chinese have 
no alphabet but use a different character to 
represent each word, requiring, consequently, sev- 
eral hundred thousand characters to adequately 
represent their language. In such a country, a per- 
son may be well educated for a mechanic, and at the 
same time, be very poorly educated for a merchant, 
and vice versa. A judge, or any public officer has to 
be thoroughly educated; as no person fiils an office 
there, who is not fully qualified for the position. 

The contribution taken up at the close spoke well 
for the minister’s efforts. 

This is one of Pittsburg’s dark days. The rain is 
falling, and the rain-cloud, added to the usual smoke- 
cloud that hangs over the city, compels the people 
to use gas-lights, particularly in the churches. 

H. W. G. 


THE DUST OF TRAVEL. 
II. 
Platisburg, on Champlain, March 27, 1870. 

Dear CrecuLar:—You have editied me much 
and often; I will therefore endeavor to entertain 
you a little, while you go on with your proper work. 

This town of Plattsburg stands on a plain through 
which the Saranac makes its way from the great 
Adirondac regions while rushing on to lose itself in 
Lake Champlain. To the east is the bay, the lake 
and Cumberland Head. On the west and south- 
west, is the vast northern wilderness—wood and 
rock—the oldest land in the world, and once the 
home of those erratic stones or boulders, which lie 
here and there in your meadows like that great one 
on the lawn. Scarcely thirty miles to the north is 
Rouse’s Point and Fort Cumberland—the latter a 
sort of hard, bony knuckle which Uncle Sam has 
stuck out toward Canada. This old gent has im- 
proved somewhat in his morals since I knew him, 
but still, he is a fighting man and finds it necessary 
to cumber a great deal of land with his forts. This 
is the way Platisburg stands in space. The children 
all know how it stands in history. 





In 1812, Sir George Provost—then governor of 
Canada—put himself at the head of fourteen thou- 
sand men who had fought the old Napoleon and 
won the right to wear medals, and then he sauntered 
southward to Champlain and other towns in a some- 
what gentlemanly fashion, stopping at country tav- 
erns with his officers and paying his bills in gold. 
In the rear of all came a horde of Indians, who 
among other wild doings, captured my informant 
while he was hunting after his father’s cows in 4 
briar field. On the other hand, farmers in Vermont 
and the wood-choppers in New York—all supposed 
to be strong-hearted and patriotic, if not clear-head- 
ed as to the matter in hand—rallied here and there, 
and put themselves under militia-captains, who were 
supposed to be brave and more or less clear-sighted, 
and went to the help of Gen. Macomb, who had 
strung his men along the south bank of the Saranac 
to oppose the British. Commodore McDonongh 
anchored his fleet in Cumberland Bay, to wait for 
Captain Downie, the Englishman. At last, on one 
Sunday in September, there was a great banging of 
musketry in the streets and meadows of Plattsburg ; 
and down the bay there was an awful sulphur cloud 
and a steady boom / boom / boom ! which terrified wo- 
men and children far away among the hills and moun- 
tains of Vermont. When the uproar had ceased 
and the smoke cleared away McDonough was seen 
standing on the gory deck of his battered ship. 
He had on a green jacket and looked calm but pale. 
Gobbets of flesh were sticking to the splinted wood- 
work; handfuls of brains were splashed against the 
masts. He had done his one day’s work; all before 
it might have been only a time of preparation and 
waiting; and all after it, only a reminiscence. Sir 
George Provost was moving off to Canada—rapidly 
and quietly—his officers and men looking sullen and 
unhappy. He left goldin the pockets of the land- 
lords, and heaps of dirt on the floors of the tap- 
rooms. . 

After all was over, some exultant Yankee wrote a 
song, one stanza of which was, 

“Sir George Provost 
With all his host 
Marched forth from Montreal, Sir! 
Both he and they 
Were blithe and gay 
As going to a ball, Sir!” 
This was hardly true of the Baronet, though quite 
true of his men. He himself, says my story-teller, 
was a thinnish man, who rode looking down and 
thoughtful, as if war-days were not gala-days to him. 

On every 11th of September, as long as we lived in 
Vermont, we used to hear the great guns that were 
fired at intervals at the barracks in Plattsburg. 
Sometimes we were saving the rowen—sometimes 
we were at work in the oat-field; we always had 
time to listen. Thus in our youthful minds, the 
name of Plattsburg came to stand for war and 
national glory. But time and civil war have changed 
all that. 

In and near a great sandy field owned. by the gen- 
eral government on the outskirts of the town, are 
still to be seen the grass-grown ramparts of Forts 
Scott and Moreau. All traces of the English bat- 
teries have disappeared. 

To pass away the Sunday which I am spending 
in this town, I purchased some New York papers 
and monthlies. I see that “ Frank Leslie’s” artists 
and writers have brought out their pictures of the 
O. C. much sooner than they promised. Aren’t 
those pictures trustworthy and valuable as like- 
nesses? And is it possible that some folks cut up 
old engravings, as the women do old calico, and 
then piece them together to make new pictures? 
Do you think Mr. Reed tried to say a sly good word 
for the O. C. when he praises its fruits and condemns 
its beliefs? It sounds some like the talk of a man 
who should seat himself on my rail fence and say, 
“You have got an almighty fine piece of corn there, 
but it is on a damnable piece of land, and you haint 
got no business to raise such a crop as that.” This 
reminds me that the evil principle seems to get in- 
to the mind, and make people dyspeptic in their 
logic. Here is “Frank Leslie’s” man who can’t 
draw an obvious conclusion downhill. He certainly 


must be a broken reed. His perplexity is like that 
of a dyspeptic who, having got where he is afraid 
that any thing he. eats will hurt him, at last dis- 
covers that all his sleek and well-conditioned neigh- 
bors are living on those deadly things which he 
hates, and calls them fools. He says to them, “ You 
look sleek and nice, but you are living on damnable 
stuff, and it ought to make you sick.” 


Leaving this topic, I beg to refer to myself. 
At Ogdensburg I hada bit of experience that I 
will record. For a few days after leaving home I 
had been oppressed in feeling. I was not sick, and 
I was not in trouble ; yet my face, as revealed to me 
in passing mirrors, seemed puckered and corrugated 
like a wash-board. At last, on retiring for the 
night at Ogdensburg, 1 found a way to get hold of 
the home feeling which is diffused by Mr. Noyes- 
and the Community, and it changed every thing 
about me. I can appreciate the blessedness of be- 
ing allowed to labor with the church to enter into 
rest. Yours Truly, C. T. 


Ir appears from observations made on the sun at 
Kew, England, that sun-spots were scarcely so num- 
erous last year as was to be expected so near the 
epoch of maximum spot-frequency. The sun was 
observed on ninety-six days in the year 1869; there 
were no days when the sun was without spots, and 
two hundred and twenty-four new groups made their 
appearance. 


CHAT BY AN AGENT. 
Cincinnati, March 18, 1870. 

Dear FrRIENDs:—Two weeks since leaving home ! 
That seems but a short time considered by itself, but 
looking at it from my stand-point, and judging by 
my feelings, it seems more like a month. In my 
first week out, I found a better trade for the O. ©. 
machine twist than ever before. But the last 
week has been as quiet a time, so far as trade is con- 
cerned, as I have ever experienced. 


The rapid decline in the value of gold is the 
immediate cause of the present dullness. Mer- 
chants, who have not gone east to purchase, mani- 
fest the utmost indifference to investing in goods 
at present, although many of their shelves show 
the need of filling up. But, “No, Ill buy noth- 
ing” they say, “until gold touches bottom.” I 
learn that it isthe same with those who have gone 
east for the purpose of purchasing their usual 
spring stock. They are waiting for the same result 
before they buy, as their neighbors at home. Tome 
the times appear hopeful rather than otherwise. If 
people are cautious in their outlays they will be the 
better prepared for the resumption of specie pay- 
ment. : 

I had a free sight to-day of one of the celebrities of 
this country. While eating my breakfast—which 
was not at the earliest hour, as many at home will 
naturally judge—a two or three year old Miss, as I 
supposed, with a long green silk dress, swept out of 
the room, led by a lady. At the dinner hour the 
same young Miss came in with the same atten- 
dant; I remarked toa gentleman sitting near me, 
that they were commencing early with that child in 
the line of dressing and showing off. “ Why sir” 
said he, “don’t you know who that is? That 
is Minnie Warren and she is seventeen years 
old. Commodore Nutt and troop are here, and 
have been performing the past week. The Com- 
modore has just left the room.” I wished that I had 
come to my dinner a little sooner, but concluded to 
be thankful fur what I had seen. 

This city, as you are well aware, has been the seat 
yof quite a strife between Protestants and Catho- 
lics in regard to the reading of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools. Well, to-day the Catholics have had 
a great exhibition. The German Catholics have 
recently purchased an old church from the Carme- 
lite Baptists, and have refitted and purified it for 
their own use. To-day they have been dedicating it, 
intending, I should judge, to make the most of their 
opportunity ; for the different Catholic Societies 
united with them, each dressed in its own uni- 
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form and regalias, forming a procession which re- 
quired three-quarters of an hour to pass one point. 
There were sixteen brass bands in the line. 

Weare having some genuine March weather to- 
day. At one moment it is snowing; and the next 
the sun is shining in all its glory. G. W. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—, New York, March3, 1870.—“I read the Crr- 
CULAR every week with increasing interest, and wish 
to express my thanks for the favor you have done 
me in sending it to me free of expense. As an experi- 
ment in stirpiculture your system should command 
the attention of all scientists and of all the well-wish- 
ers of our race. N. B. E., M. D,” 

—, Mass. March 17, 1870.—“I have received 
your paper regularly, and read it with deep interest. 
It, with a copy of American Socialisms recently 
purchased in Boston, gave me my first definite 
knowledge of the great experiment you are trying. 
Whatever may be their opinions of your theological 
creed as a finality, or of communism as a system, 
outside observers, if intelligent and candid, must 
admit that your efforts toward a practical solution of 
the marriage and labor questions, are an inestima- 
ble service to civilization. E. H. Ht.” 


——., Maine., March 22, 1870 —“ I like the ‘ Square 
Issue’ in a recent number, very much. [I feel that 
we are not justified in apologizing for our principles 
but should stand right up and defend them. Itisa 
glorious thing to have principles that need no de- 
fence, but still I feel a little like acting on the aggres- 
sive. For the last six months I have experienced 
the ‘ buffetings of Satan’ in a dispensation of sick- 
ness; but I was enabled to hold fast my integrity 
and trust in the great physician who can heal the 
body as well as the soul. Though often importuned 
by my family to have a physician or take medicine I 
found it entirely unnecessary, and my faith in Christ 
as a healer of the physically sick is strengthened. 

R. P.” 

—, N. Y., March 14, 1870.—“ I have read “ Amer- 
ican Socialisms” (obtained it at our largest public 
library) and like it. Isee it is widely noticed, and 
perhaps as fairly as one can expect from the press 
of to-day. The old socialists who failed twenty 
years ago and have since taken to editing papers, 
are, it seems to me most reticent of praise. It is 
provoking to them to see how pecuniary success is 
cruwning the despised survivor of “ Brook Farms” 
and “ American Phalanxes.” How could others suc- 
ceed if we couldn’t? seems to be the question they 
will not see answered. I hope you will succeed in 
your propagation experiment. My Darwinian pro- 
clivities incline me to believe that it is the only hope 
for the better man of the future. A. J. 1. 

—, Iil., March 22, 1870.—“ As the time has again 
come for the renewal of subscriptions, I enclose 
five dollars to aid in forwarding the CrrcuLar to 
those to whom you send it free. 1 notice by extracts 
from your “ letter-box” that it is received with much 
thankfulness. May God speed it in its circulation, 
carrying the glorious news of perfection in Christ. 
I observe that many like myself, declare it would 
be a great loss if their weekly visitor failed to reach 
them. I know how I felt when one of them went 
astray. Not a day passes that I do not offer up 
thanks unto our Heavenly Father for his great love 
towards me in having brought me into union with 
your loving family ; and pray that his richest blessing 
may-ever rest upon you in carrying out the glorious 
cause we have on hand, and to hasten the day when 
the kingdoms of this world shall become the King- 
dom of the Lord and His Christ. With kindest 
love to the household, H. R. 

—, lowa, March 13, 1870.—* I take great comfort 
in reading the Crrcutar. I feel that you have 
very much if not all the truth on your side. I have 
very long believed, theoretically, that it was the 

privilege of God’s children to live in an atmosphere 
of perfect love and perfect obedience to his will, 
through his grace, and though I do not profess to 
have attained to this state, still I feel that God is 





continually drawing nearer to me, or perhaps more 
correctly speaking, drawing me nearer to himself. 
I feel that to live where [ could enjoy the criticisms 
of such a band of brothers and sisters would be a 
very great help tome. ButI see no way open to 
such enjoyment, and I resign myself to God’s pro- 
vidence, feeling that wherever I ain, I am in his 
dominions and under the reign of his mercy; that 
he is marking out all my paths: for me, and in all 
things doing what is best for me. With these 
thoughts I comfort myself, and trust in God. 
E. M.” 

—, WN. Y. March 15, 1870.—‘1 have now for 
several years been indebted to your kindness for the 
CrrcuLaR, and through its columns have shared in 
spirit, your hopes, labors and aspirations. I have 
long watched with eager interest every movement 
looking towards the association of families. Many 
and various and more and more prominent are the 
socialistic “signs of the times.” And the Oneida 
Community now stands forth before all the world 
as the most prominent and the most hopeful of all 
the practical attempts at social reorganization. “ A 
city that is set on a hill can not be hid.” It seems 
to me that you are surely working out the true saving 
interpretation of Christ and christianity, and that 
your practical interpretation of the gospel is the 
only one that can still make it a great, living, spirit- 
ual force in a skeptical civilization. H. J. HH. 


HISTORY OF “AMERICAN SOCIALISMS.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





The Saturday Review (English) handles “ American 
Socialisms” in the usual style of John Bull, tossing 
it on his horns without mercy and with ineffable 
contempt. We quote one tolerable paragraph in 
which the reviewer really endorses the main induc- 
tion of the book : 

[From the Saturday Review.] 


One may easily imagine that Communities formed 
of the eccentric devotees of a variety of special 
crotchets would be subject toa good many disinte- 
grating influences. Take half-a-dozen Infidels, a 
Swedenborgian or two, some Spiritualists of the 
modern school, a few Revivalists and old-fashioned 
Puritans, with a sprinkling of vegetarians, teetotal- 
lers, and other persons with medical, political, and 
philosophical crotchets, put them together in a house, 
and set them to agricultural labor, of which most of 
them are sublimely ignorant; add a number of neu- 
tral persons, whose only purpose is to te supported 
by other men’s labor; iet their one common opinion 
be that every body is as good as his neighbor; and 
suppose finally that they have for the most part very 
original theories as to the relations between the 
sexes, and it will not be surprising if they fail to 
form avery harmonious or lasting family. From 
such observations Mr. Noyes has deduced the con- 
clusion which we believe to be thoroughly sound, 
that the one principle which can effectually bind to- 
gether a new Community is some strong religious 
belief. A religion or a fanaticism will alone be able 
to meet the incessant difficulties drising from the col- 
lection of a number of men and women in one 
Community on terms of unusual intimacy and in 
defiance of the old social regulations. So far he 
speaks wisely. 





[From The Banner of Light.] 


This is the title ofa most valuable and highly 
interesting volume of American history, and con- 
fined to its experiments in Socialism, a book of 
672 pages, elegantly printed on tinted paper, and 
substantially bound in cloth, and for sale by us 
at $4, postage 50 cents; issued by Lippincott, but 
really printed by the Wallingford family of Com- 
munists, and compiled and authored by J. H. Noyes, 
founder of the Oneida and Wallingford Communi- 
ties. The historical part of this highly valuable vol- 
ume was mainly collected by A. J. Macdonald, a 
Scotchman, who came to this country in 1842, and 
spent most of the time till his death, 1854, in collect- 
ing materials for his book; and when his work was 
about ready for the press he died with cholera, and 
left his manuscript, which was found and rescued 
from oblivion by Mr. Noyes, who, although he has 
greatly modified the work, and shaped it to his own 
liking, yet could not in any-other way get the ma- 
terials, and has really done a great and good work 
in preserving what he has of them, even with the 
sectarian bias and trimmings he has added to the 
work to make it conform, as it never would have 
done in its original, to sectarian Christianity; and 
yet there is much of fairness in the work; even more 
than we expected, from our knowledge of the big- 





otry of the compiler. We had correspondence with 
Mr. Macdonald,-and wrote for him the histo 

the Wisconsin Phalanx, which appears in the k 
as written by one of its members, as well as most of 
the letters which bear our name in the book. Those 
who remember, and those who either worked in or 
watched and waited for any of the phalansterian 
efforts at Fourierism during the great excitement 
that prevailed from 1842 to 1850, will find in this 
book the best and most correct history that can now 
be made of the whole movement and its facts. 
Shakerism, Owenism, and Communism are liberal] 
treated; Zoarites and Rappites, Icarian, and 
other efforts of which we have any knowledge, are 
also liberally treated, and we can insure the Socialist 
a rich treat in this book, and one of the most valuable 
library books for any person wishing to be posted 
in the efforts of thousands of persons in this country 
to secure a better social condition for the poor, and 
their mistakes, errors and failures, with the partial 
success of those that still linger with a hope, and 
perhaps faith, in success, but which, also, every one of 
them that we are acquainted with, contain the seeds 
of dissolution, which like a consumption, promise 
life, while they drag the patient slowly to death. 
Such we see as the pending fate of Shakerism and 
Communism; for we even clearly see in the reli- 
gious element in each, especially the latter, the sure 
sign of final death; for surely no fragmentary sect of 
Christians can long survive the death of the tree on 
which it grows, as a mistletoe, and to which it 
clings for life, and surely the axe is at the root of 
the great tree, and it must fall. 


[From the Hartford Zvening Post.] 


History of American Socialisms, by John Hum- 
phrey Noyes. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
This book is worthy of a more extended notice than 
we can at present find room for. It is remarkable 
from many points of view. It is remarkable asa 
specimen of the good printing which can be done in 
the Wallingford Community ; for though written in 
the bosom of the original Oneida Community, and 
published in Philadelphia, it was printed at Walling- 
ford. It is remarkable as having for its author the 
celebrated or notorious or infamous (for the adjective 
will depend on the reader’s point of view) John 
Humphrey Noyes, the founder of the Community in 
Oneida, which is either the most admirable or the 
most horrible experiment of Socialism ever attempt- 
ed. It is remarkable as being the first history of the 
kind among us constructed atter the inductive meth- 
od. And it is remarkable for its vigor of thought 
and expression, intrepidity of statement, audacity in 
scriptural exegesis, and sublimity of faith in the ex- 
cellence of Communism. The contents of the book 
may be thus epitomized: Mr. Noyes, a college 
graduate engaged in the study of law, under the 
influence of the great Finney revival studies divinity 
at Andover and New Haven, drifts into Perfection- 
ism, and is finally carried by the Socialistic excite- 
ment of Owen and Fourier into Communism. Cogi- 
tating a history of Socialism, a strange chance puts 
him in possession of a manuscript biography of a 
large number of deceased Socialistic organizations 
in America, prepared by one Macdonald. Thus 
Macdonald is to Noyes what Knickerbocker was to 
Irving. 

After drawing a parallel between religious and 
socialistic revivals, and making it known that Amer- 
icam Socialisms have been for the most part non-re- 
ligious, our author gives us the histories of the so- 
cieties, first of the Owenistic group, and secondly, of 
the Fourieristic group. These two groups are alike 
in the respect of being non-religious; the first pro- 
fessedly so, the second at best only semi-religious. 
They are unlike in that the first contemplates Com- 
munism as the end to be reached, while the second 
is satisfied with organization on the basis of joint 
stock. Still, the fact is not to be overlooked that in 
some of the societies of the second group were ten- 
dencies toward the boldest and most radical Commu- 
nism. 

The history of both these groups ends with their 
epitaphs. Why did they dic? Be patient and you 
shall be told. 

After a notice of the relations between Swe- 
denborgianism with the later Fourierism on the 
one hand and with Spiritualism on the other, and a 
hint of the anticipation of Spiritualism by Shaker- 
ism, Our author brings before us the Shaker Commu- 
nities and the Oneida Community with its branches 
at Willow Place and at Wallingford in this State. 
These two groups are alike in the respect of being 
religious. They are both moved upon by a divine 
afflatus, and directed by a divine inspiration. They 
are also alike in that they both embrace the principle 
of Communism in property. 

The chief point of difference between them is this : 
The Shakers require absolute celibacy ; the Oneida 
Community frowns upon celibacy and also upon the 
marriage of the one man with the one woman. In 
short (for one must carefully choose his words here), 
the latter Community makes not only property, but 
also persons, common. The possessive pronoun my is 
in fl cones to give place to the plural form our. The 
family, or familism, is to be abolished and universal 
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Communism is to take the place of it, if civilization 
and society are ever to be regenerated. 

How the Bible is interpreted in the support of 
this two-fold Communism will be a wonder to every 


te. 

ell, the Shaker Communities and the Oneida 
Community, notwithstanding their unlikeness, have 
stood, while all other indigenous American social- 
istic organizations have perished. Why? Because 
they are religious, and the others were not. 

oral: The grand essential of Communistic suc- 
cess is a religious creed at the bottom and a religious 
inspiration from above. 

he author’s hope for the future is the self-recon- 
struction of all the Christian churches into Commu- 
nistic societies. 

In our judgment, this hope must be a barren hope. 
Shakerism, even according to our author’s descrip- 
tion of it; will repel men who would carry level 
heads on theirshoulders. Oneida Communism, even 
as portrayed by its founder, will repel men who 
would harbor the holy child of chastity in their 
hearts. Besides, though Communism forbids the 
meum and the tuwm, the conception of human per- 
sonality is impossible if they be abolished. The J 
finds revelation in the mine. What does a man seek ? 
what does he get? how does he use it? In the 
answering of these questions you find the man. 
Private rights, whether in ideas, or things, or per- 
song, must subsist in order that man may know him- 
self, express himself, drill himself into character, 
attain to full stature. The instinct of mewm and 
tuum underlies a philosophy so broad and impregna- 
ble as to give no place for a Communistic fhi- 
losophy. 

But we can not follow out the path into which we 
have for a little way ventured. Suffice it to say, 
that the reading of this book, written in the in- 
terests of Communism, has served only to deepen 
our conviction that Communism is nothing less than 
a Utopia. 
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VALEDICTORY TO INTERVIEWERS. 


ISHING, for our own sake, to keep clear, as 
much as possible, of unwholesome secresy, 
and recognizing the right of the public to inquire 
into the principles and practices of innovating in- 
stitutions, we have hitherto held ourselves open to 
all newspaper interviewers, allowing them to question 
and cross-question us more freely than witnesses are 
ever examined in any decent court. We have been 
on the stand almost continually for nearly four years, 
counting from the memorable interview of W. Hep- 
worth Dixon, in August, 1866. During that time, 
most of the leading journals of New York City, and 
many other papers about the country, have been 
accommodated by us with ample materials for sen- 
sational articles. At length Brick Pomeroy has 
taken all the liberties with us that were necessary to 
satisfy the curiosity of his uncountable constituency ; 
and last of all Frank Leslie has had full opportunity 
to draw our likenesses, literally and metaphorically, 
individually and collectively, for the delectation of 
the multitudinous lovers of the picturesque. 

May we not now claim that we have served our 
time and done our duty in this business of furnishing 
provender to newsmongers? Ought we not to be 
discharged? For better or for worse, we are cer- 
tainly now pretty well before the world. Public 
curiosity is or ought to be satisfied. 

True, we can not acknowledge that the pictures 
of the interviewers are altogether correct, as they 
all seem to think it necessary to represent us as 
dreadfully erotic and disorderly in our unseen life, 
abolishing all the sacrednesses of family affection— 
which is the farthest opposite of truth. But these 
fictions, which come by imagination and inference, 
and are necessary as a part of the sensation business, 
are not likely to be improved by any number of 
superficial interviews, and must be left to the cor- 
rection of time and the studies of those who seek 
to know us by our own writings or by real acquain- 
tance. 

On the whole, therefore, we feel justified in re- 
spectfully giving notice to the interviewing fraternity, 
that we wish now to subside into a little more re- 
serve ; and we beg them not to be offended or disap- 


tive, if we decline hereafter to be put on the witness- 
stand or to sit for our likenesses. 

Really, they ought to be thankful for what we 
have already done for them. They have made a 
good deal of money by us, and could well afford to 
return to us a part of their gains, instead of asking 
us to serve as their “show” any longer. 


The fact is, we are going into the “ show business” 
ourselves, (see Matt. 5: 14-16.) and can not stop 
to be Barnumized by other folks. Perhaps in our 
editorial capacity we shall take up the trade of 
interviewing others, and we hope our friends of the 
sensation press and the representatives of old in- 
stitutions generally, when we come to them, will be 
as frank and free with us as we have been with 
them. J. H. N. 


P. 8. In the above we must not be understood as 
objecting to ordinary visits and inquiries of news- 
paper men and others, but only as asking to be ex- 
cused from the special cross-examinations of pro- 
fessional interviewers. 


INFIDELITY AND COMMUNISM. * 


HE Boston Investigator continues to be exercised 
with what we should call a wholesome spirit of 
investigation into the reasons why Infidels are inca- 
pable of successful Communism. We copy below 
another letter in the Beckett vein. What the 
writer says about the Icarians being ultra-Infidels is 
surprising to us, as we remember that the original 
Icarian, Monsieur Cabet, professed to be a Christian, 
and, so far as written documents are concerned, 
the original Icarian Community was certainly 
founded on Christianity. Moreover, we were as- 
sured by a letter from the President of the present 
Icarian society, not long ago, that it retained the 
original Constitution formed by Cabet, from which 
we inferred that it was still professedly Christian. 
We are in a similar quandary about the social status 
of the Icarians. Cabet was so zealous a partizan of 
marriage, that he made it a constitutional require- 
ment on all competent members. If the presem 
Society retains the old constitution, it must be 
strongly matrimonial. But, per contra, we remem- 
ber seeing the name of its President on one or two 
of T. L. Nichols’ printed lists of “ free lovers.” 
From the Boston Investigator. 

Mr. Eprror:—J. M. Beckett, in the Znvestigator, 
of March 2, gives his opinion that Infidels are not 
able to live upon the Communistic plan, and it does 
seem that the facts bear him out in his statement. 
I visited and lived with the Icarian Community in 
Towa, some four months. They are French material- 
ists, and I must say, to speak the truth, that asa 
materialist, as 1 then avowed myself, I became 
thoroughly disgusted with materialists and material- 
ism. A more thoroughly bigoted, set, mulish, inflexi- 
ble, self-opinionated company I never had the honor 
of seeing assembled together. How on earth they 
manage to get a living I can not understand; it only 
shows the virtue of the system they live under 
The only way I can account for the ultra-Infidel or 
Atheist characteristics, is, that recognizing no set 
standard in morals, or anything, but their own judg- 
ments, they draw themselves so much to themselves, 
that this self-opinion becomes as infallible a rule to 
them as the Bible is to the Orthodox Christians, and 
to doubt its infallibility is heresy in the first degree. 

I see in Feb. 23d’s paper an article relating to the 
“ Oneida Communists.” The person says, “I hope 
never to see anything of the kind among Infidels.” 
lf I understand the Oneida people right, it is the 
best thing Christianity has ever produced, and I can 
say with Agrippa, “ Almust thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian.” The Springfield Republican won- 
ders they “are subject to no molestation.” This 
old idea I can not understand; as well molest a man 
for kissing his wife more than a prescribed number 
of times per day. “ By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” ‘Their system obviates poverty, the root of 
all crime, and a moral and intellectual development 
is the inalienable right of each. Their system if ex- 
tended would do away with crime, prisons, and 
misery of all kinds. ‘“ Look here, upon this picture 
and on this;” a redeemed and happy world, beside a 
corrupt and vicious one. 

Look at the rum-shops of our country, its crimes 
and struggling multitudes, its dens of prostitution 
and infamy, its intrigue and even immoral basis. 
And yet this withered hag, our present system, 
shakes her bony fist in threat to her betters! Let 
her attempt to bind up some of the wounds she has 
inflicted on poor humanity, bringing children to an 





pointed, or to think that-we are cowardly and secre- 


inevitable life of crime by poverty; let her destroy 








the need of prisons, of alms-houses, and of wars, 
and then she may begin to think about calling these 
Oneida Communists to account. “ Let him who is 
without sin cast the first stone.” The Oneida Com- 
munists are as much superior to the present system, 
as heaven to hell. Their one (so-called) peculi- 
arity, the relation of the sexes, is nearer the scien- 
tific standard than any system we now have. Is an 
honorable, honest custom, as they practice it, worse 
than prostitution, adultery, and incest so prevalent 
among us? Yours, &c., G. D. C. 
Philadelphia, (Pa.,) March 3, 1870. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—March 31.—March relents at last, and makes its 
exit with the sunniest smile, and in the most bland 
and winning way. Fleecy clouds and singing birds 
are the charming accompaniments of the finale. 
The dissolving snow no longer presents the blank 
that it did a few days since, but “divide and 
conquer” seems to be the policy, and it lies in de- 
tached squares and patches on hill-side and valley, 
giving a most picturesquely checkered landscape. 
And then, as an accessory, may be seen here and 
there a blue column of smoke curling up from the 
midst of a “sugar-bush,” reminding one of Indian 
wigwams and primitive times. It is difficult to 
ignore the mud when it is so omnipresent, but we 
try to think of it, as one once characterized it, 
as “most exquisite mud.” 

—The sudden advent of fine weather has stimula- 
ted out-door activity, and the chiefs of the different 
departments of farming, gardening and horticulture, 
are beginning to plan and organize for the coming 
campaign. 

—The “ Midland,” in threading the hills south of 
the O. C., found many slippery places as the fre- 
quent “slides” indicate. Our steward made a trip 
to the Eaton butter-factory last week for supplies, 
calculating on a six-hour’s absence; but a treacher- 
ous “slide” intercepted his homeward way, and in- 
stead of a six-hour’s trip it was protracted to nearly 
thirty-siz. The passengers, he said, were good- 
natured and patient, and to while away the time, 
indulged in some jokes and fun, at the expense of 
the railroad. It was suggested that the road should 
be re-named, and for Midland they substitute Mud- 
land, as more appropriate to the time. 


The Birds Again.—It is natural for those whose 
senses are awake, to notice at this time of the year, 
the unfailing return of the spring birds. And it is 
also natural that we should greet with very special 
welcome, the note that first addresses the ear. I 
was pleased to see a notice in your last No., of the 
purple-finch. He, above all, seems to know how 
to play the part of the harbinger, by merrily an- 
nouncing the approach of what we are all looking 
for, regarding not the aspect of the earth, but look- 
ing heaven ward as he pours forth his prophetic lay. 
Ihave frequently been reminded of the European lark 
by the brilliancy of his style, though he does not 
appeal to the imagination as the lark does, when he 
“at heaven’s gate sings.” When first heard in these 
parts, about ten years ago, he surprised us all. He 
was then shy—would just perch upon the topmost 
twig of the highest tree—rattle away for a moment, 
and then be off again to some distant point, where 
he would resume his sung. But the red and white 
raspberries have had a wonderful effect on him. 
His barbarism has disappeared, and he has become so 
familiar, especially with the berries, that once or 
twice we have been driven to proscription; with 
what reluctance you may easily imagine. He is 
evidently hardy, being always with us sometime in 
March, except last year, when he was. not seen until 
nearly the end of April. As to his color, I should 
call it crimson, that being the prevailing hue. 
When he feels unusually well and chatty, he is quite 
apt to show his bright little crest, and then looks 
smart indeed. Take him altogether, we prize him 
highly. R. 8. D. 

—The “children’s hour” continues to be lively. 
Children love stories. They love the marvelous, 
the fortuitous, the lucky and the retributive; and it 
is not difficult to find some one every night to tell 
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them a fresh story of the providence of God, and 
the reward of faith. They have had a series of talks 
on self-control with illustrations from the history of 
Christ, who is a perfect Savior because he had 
perfect self-control. The following is the drift of a 
talk lately given to the children: 


“We have talked with you children a great deal 
about God. You know how to pray to him and seek 
him in your hearts, and you have learned to watch 
for his providences. Well, it is necessary you should 
be taught something about another character that 
we read about in the Bible, that wicked being, 
called the devil, so that you may learn to beware of 
him and resist him, as much as you love God. You 
heard the story of Job the other evening and recollect 
how the devil presented himself before the Lord. 
The Lord said to him “ Satan, whence comest thou?” 
Do you remember Satan’s answer? He said “ From 
going to and fro in the earth and walking up and down 
init.” Here we get aclue to the devil’s character. 
He is a restless, wandering, discontented spirit ; he has 
no home. He seeks happiness in going from place 
to place. He wants some outward excitement. He 
wants to be diverted all the time. He never “ goes 
home” as we call it, to find happiness in his own 
heart. He is never quiet. There are other passages 
in the Bible which give this same description of the 
devil. Christ says “ When the unclean spirit is gone 
out of a man, he walketh through dry places, seek- 
ing rest and finding none. Here is Satan again, 
walking to and fro, restless, discontented, without a 
home. Then Peter represents the devil as “ a roar- 
ing lion going about seeking whom he may devour.” 
He is not only a wanderer but a devourer. The 
homeless, wandering spirit tries to devour the good 
wherever it goes. It won’t be quiet and it won't 
let others be quiet. Now, children, when you feel 
restless, when you say “I don’t know what to do,” 
when you want to go somewhere to feel well, you 
must think that the devil is trying to make you like 
himself. He is trying to fill you with his own dis- 
contented spirit, and you must resisthim. The Bible 
says, “ Resist the devil and he will flee from you.” 

—How to improve the manner of our meetings, how 
to give vent to enthusiasm, how to enlist the co-oper- 
ation of alJ, has been the subject of some discussion 
among us. It is the superficial tendency of numbers 
to suppress spontaneity, but there is also great pow- 
er of sympathetic vibration in numbers, and we must 
get by the one and realize the other. Mr. W., who 
presides at present, addressed a note to J. H. N. on 
the subject; his answer was read in meeting and we 
transfer it to this journal. 

“Dear Mr. W.:—I am glad you are laboring on 
the subject of improving the tone of our meetings. 
As to measures, the only thing I have thought of is, 
that those who feel as you do, might get together at 
appointed times and discuss the subject of the meet- 
ings, and look for inspiration in regard to them. 
Such a committee would have the advantage of 
smal] numbers, which we see at Wallingford and in 
the children’s meetings, and might prepare matter 
for the large méetings. The caucus is a great insti- 
tution in politics. 

“ My impression, from all our experience, is that the 
day of meetings, in the old simplistic, religious sense, 
is over and gone; and that what is coming is a con- 
junction of faith and science, which will make our 
meetings very different things from those of the 
churches generally, or even of the Primitive Church. 
You speak of the scientific training that is going on 

among our young people, as distinct from that which 
we need in our meetings. Probably it is so at pres- 
ent; but many things indicate to me that we are the 
body in which God designs to bring science and re- 
ligion together and solder them into one. It is only 
in this way that our religious meetings can become 
the arena and home of our educated classes, and 
without this they are likely to be dull. 

“I should advise, therefore, that the spiritually 
minded look favorably toward science, and that 
the scientifics look favorably toward faith, and see 
if God will not bring the hearts of these long sepa- 
rated classes together. Then I think we shall have 


real divine inspiration going in the scientific 
world than in the religious world. Cant and legali- 
ty and timidity are death to inspiration. If we 
want lively meetings, we want inspiration; and if 
we want inspiration, let us follow it where we find 
it. If it is among the scientifics, let us honor it 
there, even if the scientifics themselves think it is 
only their own zeal and sagacity. For my part I 
consider the success of our young men in science as 
the effect of inspiration, and I claim their victories 
as the victories of faith, And we must train 
these young men to see and acknowledge that it is 
so. Then they will be the beginning of a new class 
of scientists, more humble and more successful than 
the world has ever seen; and then they will cast 
their crowns at the feet of faith, and turn their whole 
strength into our religious meetings. J. H. N.” 


WALLINGFORD. 


—March 23:—Our stock of sheep increases daily ; 
we have now six or seven twins. 


—We received to day a Bible, “ Hitchcock’s Anal- 
ysis” for which we had previously subscribed. It is 
arranged according to subjects, and also contains a 
concordance. 


—lIn the place of our Wednesday evening lecture 
at seven o’clock, G. W. N. proposed that we have a 
Court trial—judge, jury and all. The case was one 
that has been reported in the newspapers; A man 
riding in the cars found a pocket-book containing 
$1,045.00 He gave it to the conductor, and he deliy- 
ered it to the superintendent of the road, who adver- 
tised it. As no owner appeared, after a suitable time 
the man who found it claimed it of the R.R. Co. 
and they refused to deliver it. The man sued the 
Co. D.E.§8. personated a sheriff and opened the 
court. Mr. A. was judge. F., J., V., E., 8, and 
M., were the jury. J. F. clerk, C. 8. J. coun- 
sel for the R. R. Co., and W. A. H. and M. for 
the man who found the money. G. W. N. and T. 
L. P. were witnesses to be examined, and cross- 
examined. They gave the lawyers some trouble, 
particularly T. L. P., who would not give direct 
answers, and had to be reproved for contempt of 
court. His name wasSnowbug. They all had very 
outlandish names, and lived in Pumpkin Hollow, and 
Scrabbletown etc. The lawyers pleas and all, were 
very entertaining. The jury were charged by the 
judge, and after going out, returned with a verdict in 
favor of the plaintiff. T.L. P. rose and said the 
whole proceedings ought to be quashed, because the 
jury were not sworn, and C. 8. J., appealed the case 
to the supreme court. The trial continued from 
seven to nine o’clock. 


FRANK LESLIE'S PICTURES. 


The O. C., is still on exhibition in the [Uustrated 
Newspaper. Six more pictures and five more col- 
umns of description this week. The gem of the 
whole is the picture of the “Children’s hour.” We 
copy the accompanying description : 

“THE UPPER SITTING-ROOM.” 


This has been described, by one of the Community 
as “high, airy, with two large windows touching the 
floor soaring thirteen feet, and catching the rising sun ; 
surrounded on the north, west and south by a double 
tier of bedrooms, one above the other, with an over- 
looking gallery between,” etc. To a person who 
has never seen the room, this will sound like ele- 
gance. The imagination will, perhaps, furnish it 
with all that is graceful and beautiful—rich damask 
curtains, vailed with finest lace, adorning the win- 
dows; thickest of velvet carpets covering the floor ; 
oak panelings for the doors; handsome satin paper- 
ing on the walls, etc. But, in this case, fancy 
would be in error, for, though certainly a very cosy 
as well as unique apartment, the furniture here, as 
elsewhere, is of the plainest description compatible 
with comfort and a certain degree of ornament. 
The main feature of the room is the fact that it 
embraces two stories in height—a corridor, instead 
of a roof, separating the two floors—an arrangement 
similar to that of the grand decks of the Drew, St. 
John, and other Hudson River steam-boats, from 
which Mr. Noyes conceived the idea of the cun- 
struction of this apartment. During the day, a large 
table occupies the center of the room, and at our 
first visit we found beside it a arto | and handsome 
man, seated in a sort of carriage (his lower limbs 


being, we believe, paralyzed), reading the papers, 





lively meetings. I am not sure but there is more 





seen in the profane world outside of this novel com- 
munity. A number of neat engravings were sus- 
pended from the walls, while a yet neater bureau, at 
one side, agente’ the presence of femininity, which 
agreeable idea was still further strengthened by the 
passing to and fro, or the peering in occasionally of 
the “bloomer” specimens of creation. But, cheer- 
ful asis this “Upper Sitting-Room” through the 
day, it becomes still more pleasant during 
“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 

as the period between six o’clock and seven o'clock 
in the evening is designated. During this interval, 
the children of the Community—some fifly in num- 
ber—are gathered together in full force and glee, 
and entertain themselves and their elders by going 
through a series of intellectual and physical gym- 
nastics. Certainly, a happier set of children were 
never brought together at one place, at one time, in 
this world—nor a healthier. It would have done 
any father or mother in the land good at the heart to 
have witnessed the faces and the figures and the 
antics of the little darlings. There can be-no de- 
ception about children. Their chubby cheeks and 
their ready repartees, their quick motions and their 
quicker understandings, can not be gotten up to 
order, at a few moments’ notice; and so, when we 
witnessed the entertainments afforded us during 
“The Children’s Hour,” we felt satisfied that we 
were looking at something real ; and reality is some- 
thing we do not look at too often in this world. 

A perfect understanding seemed to exist between 
the children and their fathers, mothers, sisters, broth- 
ers, uncles, aunts, cousins, or their mother-sisters, or 
father-brothers, or their other “ mixed” relations, 
the results of “ complex marriages,” or non-marri- 
ages of the Community. Everybody knew every- 
body (and no wonder, for everybody was related, 
somehow or other, to everybody else), and smiles 
were on the faces alike of the baby of four years, or 
the old man or old woman of eighty; for in the 
upper sitting-room, at night, three generations are 
distinctly visible. Thus, by the bureau already 
mentioned, sat Father Noyes himself—the founder 
of them all--who surveyed the scene in proud and 
contemplative satisfaction; next him sat a toothless, 
white-haired woman, more than old enough to be 
his mother; while several of his own children were 
to be found among the number of innocents collected 
together in the group in the center of the room, in 
the space occupied in the day-time by the table.* 
The children commenced operations by forming a 
ring and singing a description of the toils and pleas- 
ures of a peasant’s life, illustrated vi et armis. 

Thus they chanted: 

“ This is the way the pcasant works; ” 
and, meanwhile, expressed the acts of digging and 
plowing by pantomime, etc., etc. ; and at last termi- 
nated with 
“This is the way the peasant rests, 
This is the way the peasant reste, 


This is the way the peasant rests, 
When his work is done.” 


At which happy conclusion they simultaneously threw 
themselves upon the floor, in the most gracefully indo- 
lent poses imaginable. Then Mr. Burnham—already 
introduced to the reader—brought his chair into the 
circle, and told the children a story about bad boys, 
and how he had circumvented their naughtiness ; 
then informed them of some contemplated improve- 
ments, in the externals of the Oneida Community, 
in which they seemed to take fully as much interest 
as their elders; and, finally, the happy youngsters 
formed a line, and marched off, singing, to their 


8. 

Simple justice compels us to confess that we have 
never witnessed, nor do we ever expect to witness, a 
pleasanter spectacle than was presented during this 
“children’s hour;” and certainly, no matter how 
much evil may, must and does exist in the Oneida 
Community, it would be well for all respectable asso- 
ciations, schools and families, if there existed among 
them an institution analogous to this charming 
“ children’s hour.” 

Truth is truth, and, though “crushed to earth, 
will rise again ;” so, there is no earthly use in deng- 
ing, what will be rendered evident to any un- 
prejudiced visitor in twenty-four hours, that as a 
class, the children of the Oneida Community are 
more healthy, more hearty, apparently more happy 
than, and certainly fully as “ smart” in the ordinary 
sense of that term, as the majority of children in 
the world at large. 


* This statement is a mistake. Mr. Noyes has no children 
among the “innocents” of the “‘ children’s hour ” group. 


VILLAGE LAUNDRIES. 
* AITH ROCHESTER” writing to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist calls attention to the success 
of the Community steam laundry, and asks, 

“Ts it not about time to banish washing—the slop- 
py, steaming work of washing day from our homes, 
and make a public affair of it? * * * The 
apparatus for doing a family washing comfortably at 





with a look of home enjoyment about him seldom 


home is seldom less than $25, including machines 
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for washing and wringing. If fifty families should 
each put in this same sum it would raise a capital of 
$1,250. What could be done with this sum in the 
way of establishing a village laundry? The wash- 
ing might be done at a fixed rate, say seventy-five 
cents a dozen.” 

The Wallingford Community laundry, besides 
washing and ironing the 850 pieces weekly for the 
Community family, is now taking in washing from 
the village at seventy-five cents (average) per dozen. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


MOTHERS’ ASSISTANTS. 

There is a new employment of educated intelli- 
gent women, which, oddly enough, seems to have 
entirely escaped attention. I mean that of mothers’ 
assistants, or care-takers of children, if the term 
nurse offends delicate sensibilities. 

Poor women who stay at home and take care of 
their own children, or the wives of men who can 
peed afford one servant, and who are therefore com- 
pelled to participate in domestic duties, have an 
opportunity of knowing how their children fare, and 
to what sort of influences and treatment they are 
subjected ; children of the rich and of the middle 
classes have no such protection—they are made over 
to hirelings from the day they are born ; and the con- 
temptuous idea attached to service of any kind has 
forced this most important branch of it into the 
hands of a class of ignorant girls who know just 
enough more than the most stupid of their race to 
increase their native superstition, and render them 
insolent and tyrannical to the little unfortunates 
committed to their care. 

Tut! tut! Another attack on the family; and by 
a@ naughty Communist of course. No, reader, the 
above is not by a naughty Communist, but by the 
fashion-editor of a respectable city daily. In con- 
trast with the state of things here depicted in the 
private family, notice the effect of co-operation. 
The Community in the first place dispenses wholly 
with a servile class. There are no hirelings in its 
household. But there is in it always a class of 
young women, grown-up daughters and older sisters 


to whom the care of infants and young children is 4 


recreation and delight. These are ready at proper 
intervals to relieve the mothers, allowing the latter 
to go to school, or improve themselves as they see 
fit. Isolation commits children to hired servants; 
Communism to well-bred sisters and older children 
of the family. Which is best ? 


THE WORK OF THE SEA. 

The work done by the sea is infinitely various, im- 
measurable in quantity and of inexpressible value 
to the inhabitants of the earth. It is the one ceaseless 
worker, never resting and ever accomplishing the 
tasks ithasto perform. The land and the sea may ap- 
pear to some to be for ever fixed and unalterable, and 
the map of the world represents to them the geogra- 
phy of the globe of 6,000, or 60,000 years ago, the 
geography of to-day, and the geography of 60,000 years 
hence. Still not only does geology show by the testi- 
mony of the far-distant past the impossibility of this 
being so ; but it has been given to man to see and record 
the constant rising and falling of the land, within the 
periods of history and even to measure the movement 
with sufficient accuracy, and such certainty as to 
enable him to venture predicting, to some extent, 
om the probable geography of the future. 

The earth is born of the ocean. Continents and 
islands rise out of the sea, new, luxuriant and vigor- 
ous; and like ourselves they grow, mature and do 
their appointed work; then wane and seem to die, 
though they do not die. They sink beneath the 
waves, apparently for ever; but only to be regener- 
ated, renewed, quickened into life and born again 
remodeled. And the sea—the invigorating and ever- 
toiling Mother—works this wonder. 

Mons. Quenault, Sous-Préfet de Coutances, in a 
little book called “Les Mouvements de la Mer,” has 
lately given us some exceedingly interesting facts, 
which he has gathered from old records, as well as 
from his own observation and other sources, respect- 
ing the sinking of the land, and the encroachments 
of the sea on the coasts of Brittany, Normandy and 
other places on the western borders of France. 
Thus, in the Gulf of Cordouan at the mouth of the 


Gironde, the sea has advanced 730 metres (2395 feet), 
within twenty-eight years; the buildings on the 
Pointe de Grave have often been destroyed and re- 
built and the light-house is now removed, for the 
third time, more inland. The sea flows more than 
ten metres deep over what a short time since was a 
sandy beach. Twenty-five more years and the 
Atlantic will flow over the marshes of Soalac and 
Verdun; the Gironde will enter the sea by a second 
embouchure and the Isle of Cordouan, detached 
from the continent, will gradually become a mere 
rock. 

The legends which are recounted among the pop- 
ulation of Brittany lead one to think that many 
places in the neighborhood of the coast—to-day im- 
mersed—were formerly above the level of the sea. 
In their native poetry and with their passion for the 
marvelous, the country people refer these facts to 
supernatural agency, where the devil plays a pro- 
minent part. The bay of Douarnenez, where at high 
water the depth is considerable, is the site of a once 
flourishing city, the town of Ys, the capital of Corn- 
ouaille. At the south side, when the tide is low, ure 
distinguished clearly five or six metres under wa- 
er, Druidical remains, altars, portions of walls and 
ruins of various monuments. Again on the opposite 
side, near Cape Chévre, they are to be found, though 
notso easily seen and notso numerous; but that they 
can be seen under favorable circumstances there is 
no doubt whatever. The fishermen there believe all 
the reefs and rocks in the bay, to be portions of the 
ruins. In the 16th century, when the water in the 
bay was not so deep as now, Canon Moreau was 
able then to follow the lines of a vast enclosure 
(enceinte) of masonry, and above the sand, in the 
shallower places, he discovered funeral urns, stone 
sarcophagi, etc. The traveler Comby also adds, that 
after a storm which excavated and scooped out 
portions of the sands, one could perceive traces of 
elm trees, disposed with a regularity which shows 
that a plantation existed at this spot. 


Submerged forests have been found on the coasts 
of Brittany and particularly in Finisterre, in the 
neighborhood of Morlaix. There are historical doc- 
uments to prove that at the bay of Mont Saint- 
Michel the coast has been submerged within a pe- 
riod subsequent to the Roman domination. Rouault, 
Curé de Saint-Pair, says: “About the year 400 
there was in the Basse Normandie towards the west, 
a large forest named Scicy, extending from the rocks 
of Chausey to the Mont de Tomba” now Mont 
Saint-Michel. In the twelfth century the troubadour 
Guillaume de Saint-Pari referred to this submerged 
forest in a quaint bit of old French, which may be 
freely translated thus :— 

“ Not far from Avranches, on Brittany's shore, 

Quokelonde forest spread out of yore; 

But that famous stretch of fertile land 

Is hidden now by the sea and the sand, 

No more will its venison grace the dish— 

The ancient forest yields nought but fish.” 
This forest of Scicy or Scissiacum, was said to have 
been full of wild beasts—“ predens altissima latibula 
ferarum”—and peopled by half-savage natives, to 
whom succeeded, in Christian times, a number of 
Anchorites who sought retirement there, far from 
the tumult of the world. The parishes of St. Louis, 
Mauny and La Feuillette have disappeared beneath 
the waves since the 13th century. A story is told 
of a priest of the diocese of Dol, that having in 
1685, learned by tradition that there was formerly, 
in the place then (and now) occupied by the sea, a 
parish named St. Louis, informed the Court of 
Rome that this living was vacant “per obitum.” 
Upon this they consulted the registers and found 
actually that there had been presentations to this 
living by former Popes. A priest of Basse-Bretagne 
was therefore appointed, and he departed at once to 
take possession. But on ariving in sight of Mont 
Saint-Michel, what was his surprise when he was 
shown on the sands and in the sea, the place where 
was formerly situated his pretended parish. 

There is every reason to believe that the whole of 
the Channel Islands were, at one time, part of the 
main-land of France and there is positive proof of the 





island of Jersey having been so. There are certain 


existing manuscripts belonging to the monastery of 
Mont Saint-Michel which tell us that in the sixth 
century, the district of Jersey was separated trom 
the mainland of Coutances by only a narrow rivulet, 
bridged by a single plank which the inhabitants were 
bound to keep in repair for the Arehdeacon of the 
mother church to pass over on his periodical visita- 
tions. In the register of the taxes of the island, 
there is an entry referring to rents received from 
various persons for the privilege of allowing pigs to 
feed on the acorns in the forest of St.’ Ouen—now 
the bay of that name—but, M. Quenault’s informant 
adds rather unnecessarily, “ elles ne sont plus payees au- 
jourd’ hui!” There are also many other manuscripts 
quoted and instances given of the great altera- 
tion that has taken place in the outline of the Chan- 
nel Islands and the coasts of France, of which there 
is given an exceedingly interesting map by M. Des- 
champs-Vadeville—a fac-simile of a chart copied in 
the year 1406 from one of a much older date. This 
map, shows the coast line from Cape Finisterre down 
to St. Malo to have been, at that time, from six to 
twelve miles farther west than at present. The 
island of Jersey is part of a peninsula, ten or twelve 
miles wide, stretching out from the French coast to 
@ point some three or four miles west of that island 
as it at present exists. Guernsey also is shown to 
have then been considerably larger than the Isle of 
Man now is. Throughout the whole area of this 
departed coast, are depicted the positions of some 
score of places where evidences of the existence of 
submerged forests have been discovered. 

The sinking of the land which has taken place 
within the periods of history, has occurred only be- 
tween the parallels of 10 deg. S. and 55 deg. N. lat. 
North of this, it is gradually becoming more and 
more elevated. Of this phenomenon M. Quenault 
gives an equally interesting and detailed account, 
with numerous facts and voluminous evidence 
which can not be recounted within the limits of the 
present article. M. Quenault concludes, with re- 
gard to the depression of the land. “One gathers 
from all these evidences, that the movement, since 
the eighth century, has been about two metres a cen- 
tury. If it continues at the same rate for ten centu- 
ries more, the peninsula of Cotentin will be an island 
and all the ports of La Manche will be destroyed. 
Some centuries later and Paris will be a sea-port, 
waiting only to be submerged in a score of centu- 
ries. Thus in a period, less than half as long as that 
during which the pyramids of Egypt have braved 
the ravages of time, Paris itself, if it is not burned 
down during one of the revolutions of its inhabitants, 
as amiable and spirituel as they are inconsistent, 
Paris will probably be engulphed in the Atlantic, 
a master before whom the intractable Parisian must 
haul down his flag. Let him take warning!” 

—WNature. 


Aw AncienT SILVER Mine.—The recent earth- 
quakes in Germany have caused the fall of a large 
mass of rocks, not far from Heidelberg, bringing to 
light a silver mine worked by the ancient Romans. 
There is no silver ore of any importance left, but a 
very rich zinc ore is found in large quantities, which 
was left untouched by the classic miners. 

— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA. 


The researches of M. Douchemin, who has been 
occupied with this subject for four years, show that 
this phosphorescence is solely due to the presence of 
myriads of very small infusoria (Noctiluca miliaris). 
These minute creatures emit light whenever they 
are agitated, either by mechanical means, or by heat 
not exceeding 39deg. C. (for a temperature of 41deg. 
Kills them), and after their death the phosphorescence 
can not be made to appear again by any agency 
whatever. They are not killed by cold, which seems 
rather to excite their luminosity. An addition of 
fifty per cent of fresh water to the sea water does 
not affect them, but if placed in water entirely fresh 
they die speedily. Alcohol, or any dilute acid added 
to the sea water excites them for a moment, and a 





brilliant phosphorescence is the result; but the ex- 
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periment is fatal to them. The infusoria do not lose 
their light-giving powers, even when kept in perfect 
darkness for more than a fortnight. Electric cur- 
rents do not kill them. It is said that these animal- 
cules sometimes cause a peculiar eruption on the skin 
of persons bathing in the sea. 

— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


SCIENTIFIC 


OnE pound of coal has sufficient force in it to 
raise one pound of matter two thousand miles high. 
The change of water into ice, is equal to the force 
of one tun falling 483 feet; the change of steam 
into water, one tun falling 2,900; while the force 
requisite to make eight parts of oxygen and one of 
hydrogen into water, is equal to the fall of one tun 
down a hight of five miles. 

—From Youman’s lectures. 

An instrument for determining the hardness of 
metals has been invented by a French engineer. It 
is called a durometer. It consists of a drill, turned 
by a machine of a certain and uniform strength. 
The instrument indicates the number of revolutions 
made by the drill. From this, compared with the 
length of the bore-hole produced, the hardness of 
the metal is estimated. It is said that most rails 
are tested in France by this instrument. 

—The Methodist. 

ARSENIC IN Sopa.—The chemists have a pleasant 
way of finding poisons in all sorts of things in every- 
day use. Fresenius has discovered that the crystal- 
lized carbonate of soda, as manufactured at the 
alkali works, often contains a perceptible amount of 
arseniate or arsenite of soda. The arsenic undoubt- 
edly comes from the sulphuric acid used in convert- 
ing the common salt into sulphate of soda (which is 
one stage in the soda manufacture), and the sulphuric 
acid gets it from the pyrites out of which it is made. 
Few specimens of native pyrites are free from arse- 
nic, and some contain a considerable quantity. 

—Journal of Chemistry. 


Tue following is a German recipe for coating 
wood with a substance as hard as stone: Forty 
parts of chalk, fifty of resin, and four of linseed oil, 
melted together; to this should be added one part of 
oxide of copper, and afterwards one part of sulphu- 
ric acid. This last ingredient must be added care- 
fully. The mixture, while hot, is applied with a 
brush. 

It is a well-known fact that no animal is more diffi- 
cult to kill than a shark. One of these monsters of 
the deep was captured by the crew of the French 
clipper Rossignol on its last cruise, ana being brought 
on deck, was made fast by the head and tail. The 
captain thereupon ordered some of his most experi- 
enced hands to rip it up from the lower jawbone to 
the tail with sharp knives, and to take out its heart, 
lungs, liver, and entrails. This done, it was cast in- 
to the sea again, through which it swam with so 
much velocity that in a few seconds it was lost sight 
of. Although it could not possibly live long in this 
condition, it apparently swam with as much ease 
and energy as it did before receiving its mortal 
wound. —Appletons’ Journal. 


Mvc# attention has been recently directed, in 
France, to the characters of a fertile hybrid, between 
the European hare and the domestic rabbit, called 
the Leporid. A race has been obtained which repro- 
duces itself without any tendency to revert to the 
type of either parent, even up to the fifteenth genera- 
tion; which had been reached at the last account, 
From the eleventh generation the race assumed a 
permanent character, all the individuals having » 
gray coat. Up to the tenth generation some were 
gray and some black, although the former color pre- 
dominated. Now, as there can be no question about 
the specific distinctness of the hare and rabbit, the 
fertility of the hybrid is a matter of very great interest 
as bearing upon the characteristics of the human 
Traces, 

Ir is well known that kreosote has been applied 
to great advantage in the preservation of wood for 


to show that this is due, first, to its coagulating 
albuminous substances, and fixing the constituents 
of the cambium and cellulose of young wood; second, 
to its abstracting and appropriating the oxygen in 
the pores of the wood, and preventing its action 
upon the woody tissue; third, to its resinitying within 
the pores of the wood, and thus excluding both air 
and moisture ; fourth, to its acting as a positive poison 
to the lower forms of animal and vegetable life, and 
protecting the wood against the attacks of all parasit- 
ic objects. It is stated that the formidable ravages 
of the white ant are prevented by the use of this 
substance, and that it may be considered as solving 
all the problems presented in regard to the preser- 
vation of wood, under all circumstances. 

—Harper’s Monthly. 
GERMINATION OF SEEDs.—Some curious state- 
ments have recently been published in regard to the 
extent to which the germination of seeds can be fa- 
cilitated by chemical agencies, especially by ammonia 
and oxalic acid. By placing them in a solution of 
the latter substance, they will begin to germinate 
within one or two days, even after having been kept 
forty years, and are then to be planted out in the 
usual way. Coffee seeds, which are proverbially 
hard to start, are best forwarded by placing them in 
a covered vessel, containing equal parts of water and 
of spirits of sal ammoniac, at the ordinary tempera- 
ture. At the end of twelve hours the rvots will be 
found to have started, and even the young leaves can 
be discovered by careful inspection. In 1834, wheat 
was exhibited to the German Scientific Association 
raised from seed found in an Egyptian tomb, 2,000 to 
2,500 years old. This had been soaked for a consid- 
erable time in fatty oil before planting. ’ 
—College Courant. 


Tue Dererest MINE IN THE WorRLD.—The Rose 
Bridge Colliery, at Wigan, Lancashire, England, is 
eight hundred and eight yards deep, or nearly 
half a mile,—the deepest penetration into the “ crust” 
of this earth-dumpling which man has yet made. 
The increase of temperature in going down through 
the successive strata has been about one deg. F. for 
every fifty-four and one-half feet. At the bottom of 
the mine, the temperature is seventy-nine deg. F. in 
the open pit, and ninety-three and one half deg. F. 
in the solid strata. There is plenty of coal much 
farther down in the earth, but it is a question 
whether it will “pay” to mine it. The proprietor 
of this colliery finds that the cost of “getting” the 
coal is greater than when the depth was six hundred 
yards. The cost is increased not merely on account 
of the greater distance, but from the increase of 
temperature and of pressure. Men can not work so 
hard where it is so hot, and the timber “ props” are 
more expensive and less durable. If, however, the 
mine yields a profit under such circumstances, the 
owner, or somebody else in the same business, may 
be tempted to go deeper yet. 
— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


DISCOVERY OF MOABITISH ANTIQUITIES. 


A letter from Jerusalem, published in the French 
Journal Officiel, gives the following account of a 
remarkable archeological discovery made by M. 
Clermont Ganneau, dragoman to the Consulate 
of France in that city. The object is “a great 
block of basalt found to the eastward of the 
Dead Sea, in the territory of the ancient Moabites. 
Upon this block is engraved an inscription some 
thirty lines in length, in Phoenician characters, com- 
mencing with these words, ‘I, Mesa, Son of Chamos.’ 
Mesha was a Moabitish king, who is mentioned in the 
Bible, and contemporary with the prophet Elisha, 
with Jehoshaphat, King of Juda, and Ahab and 
Joram, kings of Israel. The 3d and 4th chapters 
of the Second Book of Kings give a detailed re- 
cital of the campaign undertaken in concert by 
Joram and Jehoshaphat against Mesha, King of Moab. 
The inscription upon the stone also refers to the 
struggle of Mesha against the King of Israel, and 
enumerates the towns built and temples erected by 
Mesha, and dedicated by him to the national deity 





engineering purposes; and a recent writer attempts 





ment is determined by the agreement of its statements 
with Jewish history. It dates nine centuries before 
the Christian era, and is nearly a century later than 
the reign of Solomon. It is nearly two centuries 
earlier than the famous sarcophagus of Echmonna- 
zar, King of Sidon. The Pheenician characters of 
the inscription present some archaic features not to 
be found in the same degree in any of the Pheenician 
monuments hitherto known. 


The inscription, however, is decipherable with 
almost absolute certainty, as each word is separated 
by a point, and all the sentences are divided by 
vertical lines. The language is, with some slight 
orthographic variations, pure Hebrew. This valu- 
able inscription, which enables us to bring a docu- 
ment contemporary with the events to which it refers 
into relation with the historical recitals of the Bible, 
has been forwarded by M. Clermont Ganneau to the 
Academie des Inscriptions, together with a disserta- 
tion which will be immediately published.” 


WOMEN AS CHEMISTS. 
A medical exchange thinks that “ there is no occu- 
pation for which women are better fitted by nature 
than that of the chemist or druggist. The science 
of chemistry can be as readily learned in the school 
and laboratory by woman as by man; and, as an 
art, it requires the delicate manipulation, fine per- 
ceptions, and mathematical accuracy, in which wo- 
man excels. In the drug stores for dispensing medi- 
cines, but little physical strength is needed, and the 
business is very remunerative. The late frequency 
of fatal accidents, resulting from the carelessness of 
drug clerks in putting up prescriptions, points with 
emphasis to the expediency of substituting female 
prescription clerks, as, other things being equal, the 
superior conscientic of women, especially 
where human life is involved, would go far to ingure 
safety.” 
Very likely the fact may not have been put in 
print before, but the experiment of giving instruc- 
tion in analytical chemistry in a public school has 
been tried and the results were very satisfactory. 
For three successive years, in the High School at 
Cambridge, Mass., those pupils who had attained a 
creditable rank in the regular work in chemistry — 
were allowed, as a favor, to take a course in analyti- 
cal chemistry. It was understood that it was an 
“extra” study, and that it must not interfere with 
their required lessons in other departments. Every 
facility for the work was provided, including the 
necessary apparatus and set of re-agents for each pu- 
pil, and no charge was made except for apparatus 
broken or damaged. The classes numbered from 
twenty to thirty members, the majority of whom 
were girls. Asa rule, the girls did their work bet- 
ter than the boys. They showed the same neatness 
and nicety in manipulation that they do in the 
laboratory of the kitchen; they broke less glass- 
ware, spiltand wasted test-liquids and re-agents much 
less than the boys; and they were generally quicker 
to note the results of their work and to reach a cor- 
rect conclusion. 

We are told that it has been stated in not a few 
of the papers of the day, that the daughter of the 
former Rumford Professor of Chemistry in Harvard 
College is no less expert at chemical analysis than 
her father. This rather extravagant story doubtless 
grew out of the simple fact that the young lady had 
been a member of one of these classes in analytical 
chemistry. — Boston Journal of Chemistry. 





An ELEVATED RatLway.—They have an “ eleva- 
ted railway,” as they call it, in New York city ; but 
the most elevated railway in the world is that which 
runs from Arequipa to Cusco, in Peru. Its highest 
point is 15,096 feet, or about three miles, above the 
level of the sea, At this altitude, the air is only 
half as dense as at the sea level, the average 
height of the barometer being only fourteen inches. 
According to Mr. W. T. Brigham (in Old and New 
for March), the highest pass on the great Pacific 
Railroad is 12,400 feet high. 





of the Moabites—Chamos, The age of this monu- 


—Boston Journal of Chemistry. 
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MARCH. 
Oh, March is a tricky fellow— 
A tricky, troublesome sprite ; 
He will be as mild as a lamb by day 
And fierce as a lion at night. 
He rushes about with a clatter and bang 
And makes the echoes ring, 
And lays his mouth to the door of the flowers 
And roars, “Come out! I am Spring!” 


But the flowers, they know better ; 
They smile and wink in the dark, 
And nudge each other and whisper low ; 
“ He is trying to cheat us. Hark! 
How he shakes the ground with his heavy tread 
And croaks as he tries to sing. 
We know better, don’t we, dears, 
The voice of the real Spring ? 


“ We know April’s lulling music, 
Wild as the wood-dove’s catches, 
And the sound of her dainty finger-tips 
Fumbling about our latches. 
And May—the dear, delicious May— 
When we hear her laughter, 
Quickly we jump and out we troop 
In gay procession after. 


“ But this obstreperous fellow, 
This noisy, mischievous thing, 
Need not think he is going to take us in 
By leaving his card as ‘ Spring.’ 
Lie down again, violets, darlings, 
And crocuses, you keep quiet; 
Spring may come with a serenade, 
But never with a riot.” 
— Exchange. 


ITEMS. 

Tue Cubans have recently gained two victories in 
Las Tunas district. 

THERE has not been a days skating on the Central 
Park, N. Y. during the past winter. 

Masor Gen. GeorGE H. Tuomas died in Cali- 
fornia, of apoplexy, March 29th. 

REGISTRATION of negroes under the XVth amend- 
ment has commenced in Maryland. 

Tue time for the ratification of the San Domingo 
treaty has been extended thirty days. . 

Miss LemMAA BRKELOw has been admitted to the 
bar in St. Louis by George Knight. 

Hupson River navigation is open to Albany and 
the Steamers run on their regular trips. 

Pere HyacirTaeE is chief editor of a new religious 
journal in Paris called “ La Concorde.” 

QUEEN ISABELLA of Spain, and her husband, have 
signed a document consenting to separation. ; 

Tue Legislature of Columbia has passed a bill 
recognizing the belligerent rights of the Cubans. 

THE vote in the island of San Domingo, in favor 
of annexation to the Uuited States, is thirty to one. 

Lopez and his forces are said to be in great mis- 
ery. Desertions are numerous and his cause is hope- 
less. 

CHARLEs DicKENS has discontinued his public 
readings and will henceforth devote himself to au- 
thorship. 


TxeE discussion on papal infallibility in the Gcu- | D 


menical council has been adjourned to the latter 
part of May. 


Manca 34d, a message from the President was laid 
before the House announcing the promulgation of 
the ratification of the XVth amendment. 


THE Havana “ Diario” admits that out of 3,804 
square leagues, which is the entire area of the island 
of Cuba, 2,000 square leagues belong to the rebel- 
lion. 

Tne gentile population of Salt Lake City protest 
against the anti-polygamy bill. They say that if the 
Senate pass the House-bill in its present shape, the 
territory of Utah will become a desolation. 


Tue government of Ecquador demands satisfaction 


tions by the gun-boat Nyack, in making topograph- 
ical surveys and maps of the Galapagos Islands. 

Tue Cunard Steamer which arrived at New York 
from Liverpool on the 20th, brought five hundred 
and thirty-six bushels of mail. This is said to be the 
largest foreign mail ever landed. 


ALL the prisoners taken in the late Canadian raid 
on Red River have been released, including Major 
Boulton. Preparation had been made for the exe- 
cution of Major Boulton; he was saved by the inter- 
cession of influential citizens. 

At the Woman’s Education Association held at 
Steinway Hall on the 28th of March, Henry Ward 
Beecher read an address from Miss Catherine E. 
Beecher, setting forth the disabilities under which 
women labor in their competition with men. 

Prince PrerRE BonaPaRrte has been acquitted of 
the charge of murder, but sentenced to pay 25,000 
francs to the family of Victor Noir. The Emperor 
has requested the Prince to leave France and it is 
supposed that he will visit the United States. 

AMONG the passengers by the steam-ship Hanno- 
veria from Havre, is Mayor W. C. Burney, who has 
completed a contract with the last cable manufactar- 
ing Co., in England, to make and lay the sub-marine 
cable between the United States and Belgium. 

THE public debt statement just issued shows a re- 
duction of $5,766,349.43 during March. The total 
debt, principal and interest, including interest due 
and unpaid, is $2,650,677,913.33. The amount in the 
Treasury is $218,115,781.59, of which $105,413,745. 
08; is coin and the balance currency. 

Tue Senate Finance committee have reported a 
substitute for the House joint resolution, declaring 
that the income tax is to be paid up to the end 
of the present year. It agrees in the construction of 
the law, and adds a section providing for the levy of 
the income tax during 1871, but at a reduced per- 
centage. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. E. C., Mich—‘“ Could you through the columns 
of the CrrcuLaR, give a short account of the man- 
ner of making hedges.” 


The manner of making hedges depends somewhat 
on the kind of plants that are used. If a barberry 
hedge is desired, back furrow a strip of land eight 
feet wide; then strike a furrow through the center 
and set the plants in a row, one foot apart, inclined 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. Keep the ground 
well cultivated for the first four years, after which 
time the hedge will take care of itself, providing the 
soil is in good condition. The only pruning neces- 
sary, is to keep the top of the hedge even, by a little 
clipping once a year. Barberry forms a hedge by 
sending up yearly, strong shoots from the collar of 
the plant. In making a hedge of osage orange, 
hawthorne, or a similar variety, the plants are usu- 
ally set six inches apart, in a row, and cut down to 
within an inch of the ground. The operation of 
cutting back must be repeated from year to year, 
until a close, compact hedge of sufficient height is 
attained, afterward a yearly clipping will be neces- 
sary to keep it neat. 

D. H. H., lil.—1. “Should you advise me to go in- 
to the manufacture of ink and shoe-blacking? 2. I 
see by the CrRCULAR that you have a Job-Office at 


Wallingford, and that your folks there print labels. 
io they print labels for ink-bottles?” 


1. We do not like to advise our outside friends in 
regard to their business transactions. 2. Particular 
attention is paid, at the Wallingford Job-Office, to 
the printing of labels. If you wish to have ink- 
labels printed, you should send a sample of the style 
you would like, and the quantity required. An es- 
timate of the cost will then be made and forwarded 
to you. ; 


A correspondent criticises the name of the Crrcvu- 
LAR; thinks it unmeaning and unworthy of so good 
a paper. Wechose it for its modesty, and it has 
served us very well so far. Still we have thought 
sometimes of changing it; but on the whole conclude 
to keep it till we change the paper itself. When we 





of the United States, for violation of the law of na- 


commence a daily we will have a new name. 





Aunouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co,, N, Y., four miles 
south of Oncida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
CincvLar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain,~about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0. C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Brsty Commvu- 
yisM or CompLex Maraztacs, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male. Continence, 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsno more, 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 3. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home and aliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to -help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford. Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 

SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watuixcrorp Community), WALLINGFoRD, Coxn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

Wa.ioicrorp Comaonitr, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SaLvaTion FROM Sin, THe Exp oF Curistiax Faira; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Histon or American Soctatisus. By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. 8vo J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the CincuLar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tue Tararrsa’s Guipg; & Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Secondedition; with 
New Narrativesand Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Maxey Contixence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Votumes or tua“ Crrcotar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, ra 
The above works are for sale at the Circu.ar office, 
Messas, Tausxen & Compasy, Book-sellers, Patcrnoster Row, 

London, have the History or American Sociazisus, and the 

Traprer’s Guipe for sale, They will receive subscriptions for 

our other publications, 





